NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST PHASE
dicated. Nor did he attempt any further efforts to clear himself, but, in the words of his admiring biographer, "he wearied the government with applications for redress, when he had, in fact, in his own hands the amplest means of vindicating his own character/' These "ample means" apparently lurked i# an enormous mass of papers, intrusted first to Sir Harris Nicolas, and then to Mr. Forsyth.
But when at length the vindication appeared, Sir Hudson's ill-fortune did not, in our judgment, forsake him. He himself had been dead nine years when the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, by Forsyth, was published to clear his sore and neglected memory. It is in three massive volumes, and represents the indigestible digest of Sir Hudson Lowe's papers, extracted by that respectable author whom, in allusion to a former work, Brougham used to address as "My dearest Hortensius." But the result, it must be admitted, is a dull and trackless collection, though it embraces a period which one would have thought made dulness impossible. It is a dreary book, crowned by a barren index. We are willing to believe that the demerits of the work are due rather to the hero than the biographer. With that question we are not concerned. But as a defence of Lowe it is futile, because it is unreadable. Mr. Seaton, however, has, by quarrying in Mr. For-syth's materials, produced a much more spirited and available refutation of O'Meara.
And, indeed, whatever the demerits of Forsyth's book, it renders two services to the student. For it is a repository of original documents bearing on the story, and it conclusively exposes the bad faith and unveracity of O'Meara.
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